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THE DISCOVERY OF CALIFORNIA 

The discovery of California would probably have attracted 
no more attention than the discovery of the Tres Marias except 
for the fact that some pearls were found. The peninsula is 
extremely arid, composed almost entirely of mountains, and 
with a small number only of narrow valleys that can be culti- 
vated. It suffers from a deficient rainfall, and was practically 
entirely abandoned until over 150 years after the discovery. 
Several attempts at a settlement were made but failed, prob- 
ably for the reason that there was no excuse for remaining 
there. It is a curious fact that in spite of all the talk about 
pearls there is no record that Cortes took away any pearls, and 
still less Ulloa, whom I do not remember to have even men- 
tioned them. The first serious attempt at pearl fishing was 
made in 1615 by one Tomas de Cordona, who made a contract 
with the King and sent out his nephew, Nicolas, with Juan 
Iturbi. They stopped on the Venezuelan coast to get some 
pearl divers, and there is no doubt that this company succeeded 
in getting some pearls, but it is probable that the returns were 
never commensurate with th'e expenses. The pearl oyster 
is found along the Gulf side attached to the rocks under water, 
and usually at some depth. Occasionally after a very heavy 
storm numbers of oysters which had been loosened by the 
force of the waves were washed up on shore, and at such 
times, which occurred perhaps once in fifty or a hundred years, 
a number of pearls were found. In the early days the Indians 
used to roast such oysters as were found, in order to open them, 
and by this process the pearls were discolored. In spite of the 
meager returns, the tradition was maintained in Spain that the 
peninsula was very rich, and it was later supposed that the 
Jesuits had found gold there. As a matter of fact there is 
very little payable mineral on the peninsula, active explorations 
undertaken in the nineteenth century having developed only 
one silver mine, which paid very well for a while, and one 
copper mine, the famous Boleo, belonging to the Rothschilds 
of Paris, and still being worked. Outside of a few spots the 
peninsula probably contains a smaller population than it did at 
the time of its discovery, many Indians having died off for 
one reason or another, their places not having been supplied 
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THE DISCOVERY OF CALIFORNIA 57 

by Mexicans owing to the extremely barren character of the 
country and lack of exploitable resources. 

We know very little about the discovery of California ; 
almost everything connected with it being a matter of con- 
jecture. When it was discovered and by whom, who applied 
the name and when, to what was the name originally applied, 
and the derivation of the name, all have question marks after 
them, some large and some small. In recent years some writers 
have assumed that some of these questions have been satisfac- 
torily answered and have indulged in very positive statements, 
for which I find, however, no warrant. I have made a study 
of the discovery period lasting from 1533-1540, based on the 
original materials so far as they were available to me, with the 
intention of incorporating the substance of them in a book to 
be published some day on the sources of the history of Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest, and I take pleasure in extracting 
from this work such parts as I think will prove interesting. 

First I shall call attention to the sources of our knowledge 
of the discovery. The principal ones are the communications 
of Cortes himself and the allegations of Nuno de Guzman in 
the famous process at the court of Spain, published in the 
Pacheco and Cardenas Collection, Vol. XV, pages 300-408. An 
extensive expediente on this proceeding exists, most of the 
papers being dated 1540-41, and a number of them were pub- 
lished. Cortes' own communications consist of letters to the 
Emperor and the Audiencia of Mexico, his famous Memorial 
of July 8, 1539, and other papers, which will be found in 
Navarrete's "Colleccion de Viages," Vols. IV and V, Pacheco 
and Cardenas Collection of Documents, Vol. XII, pages 451-58, 
and Vols. XIV and XVI, Smith's Collection of Documents on 
the History of Florida, the "Escritos Sueltos de Cortes," pub- 
lished in Mexico in 1871, and a document in the "Colleccion de 
Documentos Ineditos," Vol. IV. Father Mariano Cuevafe in his 
"Cartas y otras documentos de Hernan Cortes," Seville 1915, 
has printed a number of documents which shed considerable 
light on the activities of Cortes at this period but do not help 
us particularly to a solution of the questions still unanswered. 

The first printed account is to be found in Lopez de 
Gomara's Conquista de Mexico. The printing of this work was 
begun in the year 1552 but was not finished until 1553. As 
far as the writing of it is concerned, it seems to have been 
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finished in 1551 or 1552, as it contains a reference to Velasco 
being sent as viceroy to Mexico in 1551. The main part of the 
work, however, was written before 1545. Lopez de Gomara 
also wrote the "Chronica de los Barbarojas," the introduction 
to which is dated December 5, 1545. In this he states that the 
History of Cortes will soon be finished. For all practical pur- 
poses this work ends at 1540 at the time of Cortes' going to 
Spain, a few chapters recording events after that date not con- 
taining any information even regarding Cortes' suit before the 
Council with Guzman, De Soto and Alvarado. It is probable 
that his account of Cortes' expeditions to California and the 
north was derived from Cortes himself, although there is an 
occasional statement which might throw some doubt on this. 
At any rate he gives a connected account which is the source 
of most of the statements made by modern writers. 

The account published by Herrera in 1615 is taken almost 
bodily from Lopez de Gomara, except for the Ulloa expedition, 
which he copies from Ramusio. 

Ramusio, in Vol. Ill of his Collection of Voyages published 
in Venice in 1556, gives an account of the Ulloa expedition 
written by one Francisco Preciado. Nothing is said as to 
where Ramusio got the original, which probably was written in 
Spanish, but I feel rather confident that the account had been 
printed in Spanish in some form now lost. 

Bernal Diaz has a few remarks to make about California in 
his recollections, published in 1632 but actually written before 
1570, or about that time. 

In 1529, October 25, Cortes made an asiento with the 
Empress for discovery in the South Sea, and then went to 
work in earnest. Beside giving him rights to any islands dis- 
covered in the west, he had rights of discovery on the mainland, 
and this was the main cause of his difficulties later with Guzman 
and his claims in 1540 to the right of discovery of the lands 
found by Niza. 

In 1532 his ships were ready, and his first expedition under 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza set out from Acapulco in May. 
The instructions to Hurtado are published in Escritos Sueltos 
196-205. Hurtado went ashore in the northern country near 
the Rio Fuerte with most of his men, and they were killed 
by the Indians. 
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Meantime Cortes was building other vessels to go to the 
assistance of Hurtado, and in February he wrote they would 
leave in March, but by delays of one kind or another they did 
not leave Santiago near Tehuantepec until October 30, 1533. 

One of the vessels commanded by Grijalva, after being sep- 
arated from the Capitana commanded by Diego Becerra, made 
a voyage up the coast and then returned to Acapulco, and 
someone wrote an account of the voyage which is still extant. 
Smith Doc. 163. P. and C. XIV, 128-42. 

The other vessel's movements are involved in great obscur- 
ity. Becerra was killed during a mutiny headed by the pilot, 
a Bascjue whose name, according to a document in Cuevas, was 
Ortuho Ximenez de Bertandona. Ximenez took command and 
landed the wounded and the Franciscan fathers who accom- 
panied the expedition on the Jalisco or Colima coast, and then 
sailed away to reach what was supposed to be the bay of La 
Paz in California, where he and most of the crew were killed 
by the Indians. A few survivors got back to Chametla, or 
possibly Matanchel, and were seized by Guzman. In a letter 
dated February 8, 1535, printed in Escritos Sueltos 260, Cortes, 
states that he sent full accounts of both expeditions and re- 
ceived no answer. In his letter he states that only by a miracle 
in escaping the vigilance of Guzman had a survivor of the last 
expedition reached him with the news that the Capitana had 
come to Guzman's country, that Becerra and seven men had 
been killed, and that the treacherous pilot with the rest had 
been killed by the Indians of the islands they had discovered, 
and that on account of the good news they brought of the land, 
Guzman had taken the ships and contents and tried to send 
the ship himself to the island but failed as she was wrecked, 
probably at Purificacion near Colima. July 24, 1534, an agent 
of Cortes, one Alonso de Zamudio, had appeared at Compostella 
to interrogate Guzman about this ship. Guzman said that the 
survivors spread reports about finding gold and pearls, which 
is probably the good nevvs Cortes referred to. P. and C. XIV, 
439. As a result of this expedition Cortes made complaint to 
the Audiencia against Guzman [P. and C. XV, 300 et seq.] and 
Cortes and Guzman made charges against each other, both 
giving their accounts of what happened, but no original state- 
ments were produced from any of the survivors. Guzman 
stated distinctly that the sailors who survived told him it was 
an island and that Ximenez called it Santa Cruz. 
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This island which Ximenez discovered is supposed to be 
the peninsula of California, and this belief is sustained by 
Cortes' statement in his memorial of 1539, although there he 
says it was the place where Becerra had been. This statement 
of Cortes is the only evidence that Ximenez had previously 
been in the bay of La Paz, and after all, the statement does 
not even prove that, as Cortes only refers to Becerra ; nor does 
the statement, if properly examined, prove that even Becerra 
had discovered the bay of La Paz or the island to which Cortes 
referred, as he does not identify distinctly his land of Santa 
Cruz with the island to which he refers as the place where 
Becerra had been. As the omission of Ximenez' name can 
hardly be a slip of the pen, it raises the question as to whether 
Becerra himself had not discovered the island before being 
killed, or if this is not meant, Cortes must refer to some other 
island. When Cortes took possession of Santa Cruz he said 
nothing about Becerra nor Ximenez, and in fact in his letter 
to Cristobal de Oiiate from Santa Cruz, May 14, [Cuevas 171] 
he says he gave the name because they arrived on the day of 
Santa Cruz, and not, as Bancroft says, because Ximenez was 
killed there on Santa Cruz day. The only definite statement 
that I have seen anywhere that Ximenez had been at Cortes' 
Santa Cruz and was killed there is to be found in Lopez de 
Gomara. Bancroft says that Cortes found remains of Ximenez' 
party at Santa Cruz, but I have been unable to find such a 
statement in any of Cortes' writings. 

Whatever Ximenez discovered, it seems to be the fact that 
Cortes, on his expedition which left the mainland about the 
middle of April, 1535, knew where he was going, having prob- 
ably with him some of the sailors who had been on the previous 
expedition. On May 3 of this year he landed and took posses- 
sion of what was the mainland of the peninsula, lie named 
the spot Santa Cruz, from the day on which the landing was 
made, and proceeded to form a settlement. It is very natural, 
from the position of Lower California opposite the mainland, 
that Cortes should have considered this part of the peninsula, 
at least, to have been an island ; and it has generally been sup- 
posed that the subsequent use of the word "island" in connection 
with California refers to this plausible supposition. Nevertheless 
there is a very considerable amount of evidence that the island 
of California, as it was known later, was not the peninsula at 
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all but some island lying off the coast, or land thought to be 
an island. 

The auto of judicial possession of May 3 still exists in the 
archives, and accompanying it is a small map, reproduced in 
Winsor II, 442, and in Richman. Only the lower end of Cali- 
fornia is shown, but the Sinaloa coast is marked to 26°, or 
higher, to the Rio San Pablo y San Pedro. Land was first 
seen to the south of the entrance to the port, and Cortes named 
the range of hills, San Felipe. Sailing up, they discovered an 
island, obviously Cerralvo, and later the two off the entrance 
to the bay of La Paz, which he named S. Miguel (afterwards 
known as Espiritu Santo) and S. Chi-istobal. There is not 
extant any contemporary account of this voyage of Cortes, only 
numerous references to it in Cortes' Memorial published in the 
Documentos Ineditos Vol IV, page 211, in the documents 
known as "Probanza" in P. and C. Vol. XVI, and in Vol XV in 
the "Proceso." Richman is of the opinion that the original Cali- 
fornia was either Cerralvo Island or the island of Espiritu 
Santo, the small island at the mouth of the bay of La Paz. 

Diaz del Castillo tells us that Cortes left Santa Cruz and 
went to discover other lands and found California, which is a 
bay. As the map filed by Cortes with his auto of possession 
only shows the land to the south of the bay of La Paz, he 
must have gone in that direction or else back to the mainland. 
Cortes took back to Mexico from what he calls the land of 
Santa Cruz, some Indians, to be taught Spanish so that they 
could tell him what they knew about the land to the north — 
at least that is what Cortes means. 

The expedition of Cortes was a lamentable failure from 
every point of view. Great hardships were encountered, many 
of the friendly Indians and servants died of hunger, and even 
some of the Spaniards, and there is nothing to indicate that 
pearls in any substantial quantity were found. Still less, of 
course, was any accumulated treasure discovered; and although 
it is possible that indications of minerals were found, subse- 
quent developments on the peninsula have demonstrated that 
no mines rich enough existed to have been a subject of exploi- 
tation at that time, even if the expedition had happened to 
stumble on them. Certainly there was nothing discovered to 
warrant any further exertion in that direction, and the subse- 
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quent expedition of UUoa, sent out by Cortes in 1539, had 
entirely different objects in view. 

This expedition, which left the mainland in July, 1539, 
was a voyage of exploration, not for scientific purposes but for 
the purpose of reaching some point in the north where it was 
hoped that communities existed which were in possession of 
gold or silver. Such expeditions were probably founded upon 
the story of Cabeza de Vaca. He seems to have found some- 
thing like a permanent Indian village somewhere in the north- 
ern part of Mexico, and he also seems to have heard of per- 
manent settlements farther to the north. It must not be for- 
gotten that at this time the whole Spanish world was filled 
with stories of the wonderful results achieved by Pizarro in 
obtaining an enormous amount of booty from the Inca towns 
and the Inca graves. There was no particular reason why, if 
such communities existed in Peru, they should not exist in 
the northern part of Mexico; and any stories about permanent 
settlements, whether of houses of stone or not, were bound to 
awaken the hope that silver and gold would be found there. 
The Viceroy had set on foot a scheme of search, and Cortes, 
who had certain rights of exploration in the Pacific to the 
north of the country discovered by Guzman, prepared shortly 
after the expedition left, the "Memorial Al Emperador Sobre 
Que No Se Le Embarace," in which, after setting forth a 
short history of his explorations, he protests against any 
attempt being made by the Viceroy to interfere with his discov- 
eries. With this memorial he sent to Spain three trustworthy 
agents, and in his instructions to them he urges that they get 
speedy action and see that the Emperor sends an order to the 
Viceroy so that it will arrive by the month of April, 1540. 
The object of this was to prevent the Coronado expedition. 

Escritos Sueltos, 290-299. 

UUoa sailed to the north, but found himself in a pocket, 
and rounding the gulf of California it was fovmd that Lower 
California, as we know it today, was a peninsula, and that not 
even the lower part of it was an island. The expedition pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to sail around the peninstila in order to obtain 
northing by going up the west coast. Just how far Ulloa 
finally sailed we do not know, but a little north of the island 
of Cedros is as far as the accounts of the expedition which have 
survived show the party to have gone. One of the vessels 
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returned from the island of Cedros, and Ulloa with the other 
continued the voyage. No statement appears to be extant as 
to what happened to him, but it is practically certain that he 
returned later. 

There are two accounts of this expedition in existence — 
one a manuscript account in the nature of an official report 
written by the notary, Pedro de Palencia, to Cortes, still unpub- 
lished, and the account written by Francisco Preciado in Ramu- 
sio, in Italian. I have not seen the report of Palencia, which is 
entitled : "Testimonio de los descubrimientos que hizo el Capitan 
Francisco de Ulloa por orden de Hernan Cortes en la costa 
Norte de Nueva Espana, con una relacion de su viaje desde 
Acapulco hasta la Isla de los Cedros, Mejico, 29 de Mayo, 1540." 
It is found in the Arch. Genl. De Indias Est. I, Caj. I, Leg. 1-20. 
The date, 29th of May, 1540, is the date of the legalization of 
the copy in Mexico City. From statements made by Richman 
it appears that it is substantially the same as the Preciado 
account. This latter account appears translated into Italian in 
Ramusio III, 339-354, and is entitled: "Relatione Dello Scopri- 
mento che nel nome di Diova a far L'armata dello Illustrissimo 
Fernando Cortese, Marchese di Valle con tre naui, chiamata, 
I'una Santa Agata, di grandezza di dugento quaranta botte, 
I'altra, la Trinita, di grandezza di settanta, & la terza san 
Tomaso, di quarata, dellaquale armata su Capitano il molto 
Magnifico Caualliero Francesco di Vlloa habitator della citta di 
Merida." 

The account does not purport to be an exact translation 
of an account written by Preciado, but to be taken from an 
account, the original of which has not survived. Who the 
writer was we do not know, but in spite of the fact that 
several writers have suggested that he was a friar there is 
little to indicate this and plenty of evidence that he was not, 
but more likely a soldier. There are some indications that there 
are interpolations in the Italian text. This account in Ramusio 
was translated by Hakluyt, and will be found in Vol. Ill, pages 
397-424, and a comparison of the translation with the Italian 
original shows that Hakluyt also made some interpolations, 
although in the main the translation is a very faithful one. 

The stay of Ulloa in California was purely incidental. 
Landings were made in several places, apparently with no 
other object than to get some information out of the Indians. 
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The expedition had along the Indians who had been taken 
by Cortes to Mexico to learn Spanish, but I do not find in the 
narrative that any Indians were found who could understand 
them. As a result of the expedition California may be said 
to have been pretty fully discovered. The shore of the penin- 
sula on the east side had been skirted and also the west side 
for quite a considerable distance towards the north. The land 
was determined to be a peninsula and not an island, and as 
nothing was found on it except rocks and a few wild Indians, 
interest in the country ceased for a long period. 

Failing to get any satisfactory replies from his communi- 
cations to the Emperor, and his relations with the Viceroy 
becoming more and more strained, Cortes went to Spain him- 
self in 1539, and in 1540 presented to the Emperor his famous 
"Memorial sobre agravios". In this he claims that Hurtado 
had discovered the land in the north which Marcos de Niza 
had discovered, and that when he was in Santa Cruz he had 
full news of this land, which was somewhat farther on in the 
same region of the coast ; but as he had no one who could under- 
stand the language of the Indians, he could not find out all 
the details about it, and therefore he had taken to Mexico 
some Indians, who, after they had learned the Spanish lan- 
guage, gave him further particulars about the land. He further 
adds that when he came back he told Father Marcos de Niza 
about what he had found out, because he had expected to send 
him in one of his ships in prosecuting the conquest of the 
said land. He adds that the friar communicated this informa- 
tion to the Viceroy, with whose license he himself went to 
make a discovery of the same land. When the Father re- 
turned, Cortes says he claimed that he had arrived in view 
of this land, which Cortes denies, and says that all that he told 
was what he had learned from him and which he himself had 
learned from the Indians. Escritos Sueltos 299. 

About this time began the famous litigation in Spain 
between Cortes, Guzman, De Soto, and Alvarado, on the right 
of discovery in the new land. An extensive expediente exists, 
part of which has been published in P. and C. XV, pages 300 
et seq. under the name of "Proceso del Marques del Valle y 
Nuno de Guzman y los adelantados Soto y Alvarado sobre el 
descubrimiento de la Tierra Nueva." Among the documents 
published are an auto of possession by Cortes of Santa Cruz, 
May 3, 1535, page 307; petition by Lopez on behalf of Cortes, 
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March 9, 1540, page 316; auto of possession of the island of 
Ramos and similar autos for the islands of Nuestro Senora and 
La Madelina, in March, 1532, by Guzman, page 320; account 
by Diego de Guzman, July 28, 1533, of what he found at Teta 
Muehla, fifteen leagues beyond Petatlan, pages 322-338 ; Guz- 
man's testimony about the Cortes expedition, page 344; Guz- 
man's statement about the survivors of the Ximenez party, 
spreading the story that there was much gold and pearls, page 
347. May 25, 1540, the fiscal Villalobos passed an opinion that 
none of the parties had any rights. August 12, Cortes in answer 
makes the contention that he had made the discovery of 
Cibola, himself, page 347. May 13, 1541, the proceedings were 
still pending, the council giving thirty days more. [The last 
document published.] 

May 9, 1540, Hernando de Alarcon set out from Acapulco 
in command of two ships, on a voyage to the north as an auxil- 
iary expedition to the Coronado expedition. It is not the pur- 
pose to examine this voyage at this place, but simply to call 
attention to the chief pilot, Domingo de Castillo, who after his 
return made a map of California, and the eastern shores of 
the gulf as well. The original of this map has disappeared, 
and we only know it through a copy published in Lorenzana's 
edition of the letters of Cortes, Mexico 1770. The map is 
reproduced in Winsor II, 444. There is just a possibility that 
this Castillo may have been the pilot of the Santa Aguada of 
the UUoa expedition. In the Preciado account this man appears 
as Giovanni Castiglione, or in another place, Castigliano. He 
arrived with the Santa Aguada at Santiago de Buena Esperanza, 
April 18, 1540. As Alarcon stopped there a few days after 
May 9, it is possible that he obtained this man as pilot. It is 
hardly likely, however, as the christian names are different, one 
being Giovanni, and the other Domingo. However, whether 
the men be the same or not, the map ascribed to Domingo de 
Castillo contains the results of the Ulloa expedition as well as 
those of that of Alarcon. The main interest for us in this map 
is the fact that as it appears in Lorenzana it contains the name 
"California" as the name of the lower part of the peninsula. 

In Niza's "Relacion siniestra", as Cortes calls it, Niza says 
that in the twenty-five or thirty leagues beyond the Rio Petat- 
lan he found nothing except some Indians from the island where 
Cortes had been, and certifies that it is an island and not the 
mainland as some suppose. He further adds that it was half 
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a league from the coast. He also adds that there were some 
other Indians who came from a larger island farther on, who 
had mother of pearl but no pearls. We have no record of 
Cortes having been at any island on the Sinaloa coast at this 
point, except a statement made by him in the "Memorial al 
Emperador" of 1539, where he says, referring to the possession 
of the land that he had discovered, that he had discovered it, 
not only with the ship of which Hurtado was captain, but at the 
time that he himself was in it. This is a little ambiguous, and 
should probably be interpreted in connection with his statement 
in his "Memorial sobre agravios" of 1540, where he says that 
he arrived at the land of Santa Cruz, which is very near the 
land discovered by Hurtado and next to it, and that no other 
one had arrived there except the said Hurtado. This state- 
ment of Niza seems to furnish some support for the statement 
of Cortes that all that Niza knew had been learned from him. 

By Whom Was the Name Given and to What Was It Applied? 

Professor Chapman in his recent book on the History of 
California, page 66, advances the opinion that Ximenez gave 
the name on his discovery in 1533 or 1534. He himself gives no 
reasons whatever for his opinion, but only some by way of 
explanation why the name was not used after having been 
given ; all of which seem very fanciful. 

No one has yet discovered that Cortes ever tised the name 
even as late as 1540 or 1541. Not only is this the case, but 
the name will not be found used by any of the witnesses in 
the proceedings between Guzman and Cortes, nor by Guzman 
himself. A considerable number of documents has been un- 
earthed bearing on these quarrels, and so far the word "Cali- 
fornia" has not been found. This in itself is extremely strong- 
evidence that the name was not in use before 1540, and further, 
that it had not been applied by any of the parties connected 
with the proceedings. 

In investigating this matter let us proceed backwards, so 
to speak. In 1556 the name was undoubtedly in use, as we 
find it in Ramusio. In 1552 it was used by Lopez de Gomara. 
We do not know exactly when he finished his book, but the 
last part of it certainly was finished after the death of Cortes 
in 1547, and the main part of the book was finished before 
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1545. It is probable, therefore, that the word was in use, or 
known to him at least, in 1547. In 1543 we have an account 
of the Rodriguez Cabrillo expedition in which the author states 
that July 2, 1542, they sighted California. There are several 
manuscripts of this account in existence, none of which are 
signed, from which it appears that they are all copies. The 
copy that was printed by Buckingham Smith was made from 
a manuscript copy in the Munoz collection. The expedition 
returned to Navidad on April 14, 1543, and obviously the report 
was prepared some time after that date, as it does not seem to 
be the original log of the voyage. The use of the name "Cali- 
fornia," therefore, as of July 2, 1542, or April 14, 1543, is not 
entirely above suspicion ; but nevertheless I think that there is 
a fair probability that the writer of this account knew the 
name when he set out on the expedition in July, 1542. 

Castillo's map of 1541 has the name "CaHfornia" lengthwise 
on the lower end of the peninsula, and is usually accepted as 
proof positive that the name was so applied at that time, that 
is, 1541. There is always a possibility, however, that the name 
was added by Lorenzana himself, and unless we had the original 
map with the name on it we could not be positive that Domingo 
de Castillo so knew it. No other map that I have seen shows. 
the name "California" in such a way as to be applicable to the 
whole peninsula or even the southern part thereof until one: 
made in the latter part of the sixteenth century. This fact 
throws considerable doubt on the use of the word in the. 
Castillo map. 

In Preciado's account in Ramusio, the word "California"' 
occurs three times — twice as applied to an island, and once 
without any addition to indicate to what the word was applied. 
The account does not state where "California" was, nor does it 
appear in the narrative that the expedition went to "California." 
At least no mention of seeing such a place is made. 

On November 10, while going south along the Gulf coast, 
the statement is made that the ship was fifty-four, leagues from 
California, a little more or less. Professor Chapman in his 
book tells us that there is a similar statement in the Palencia 
account; only there "Santa Cruz" appears instead of the word 
"California," and thus Professor Chapman draws the conclusion 
that "California" was the same as "Santa Cruz" ; from which he 
draws the further conclusion that the place where Cortes and 
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Ximenez had been was therefore called California, as another 
name for Santa Cruz. From a careful inspection of the narra- 
tive I have not been able to determine at just what precise 
point the ?hip was located on Noverrtber 10, nor even approxi- 
mately. On October 29, the vessels had left the bay of La 
Paz, and while going out through the channel the Trinidad 
went ashore. After getting her ofif, they had contrary winds 
and heavy storms from the southwest. The vessel finally took 
refuge between the islands of Jacome, San Felipe, the Island 
of Pearls, and the mainland ; and on the 7th they began again 
their southern voyage. From this it would appear that the 
vessel was somewhere between the bay of La Paz and the 
southern point of California, and the ship might have been 
fifty-four leagues from the bay of La Paz on November 10. 
However, the account proceeds to add that on the 10th they 
went to the Isola de Perlas, wdiich was round and covered 
with trees, and shortly thereafter they were in the "porto de 
santa Croce." This statement puzzled me very much, as I 
could not believe that they were back again in the bay of La 
Paz. At least it seemed extremely unlikely. 

I then noticed that on the return voyage of the Santa 
Aguada from the Island of Cedros, the vessel arrived at the 
"punta de porto de santa Croce." I began to suspect that there 
were two places named Santa Cruz. A further examination of 
the text shows that in the unquestionable allusions to the bay 
of La Paz where Cortes had been and where the expedition 
stopped on its way down the coast, the place is referred to as 
the "porto de Santa Croce," and in all the other places where 
the name is found it is spelled "santa Croce" (with a small "s"). 
Preciado tells us that when they came to the "porto de santa 
Croce" on the return trip, they found a number of whales — 
a phenomenon which has been noted almost invariably by all 
visitors to the waters of the south end of the peninsula, espe- 
cially near Cape San Lucas. Whether this port of "santa Croce" 
was under Cape San Lucas or Cape Pulmo it is difficult to say, 
but I think it probable that it was under Cape Pulmo from the 
fact that when the expedition started out and crossed from the 
mainland, they went to this same "porto de santa Croce" before 
proceeding on their northern exploration. The southeastern 
point sometimes appears in later maps as the "Cabo de Santa 
Cruz." Therefore it seems highly probable that whether the 
word "California" was used in the original narrative of Pre- 
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ciado or was interpolated by Ramusio, it was intended to apply 
to a port at the southern end of the peninsula, and this conclu- 
sion is entirely consistent with the statement in Bernal Diaz. 

The result of the various statements in the Preciado account 
about Santa Cruz and its location was to introduce into the 
cartography of the period, great confusion. 

The earliest map that seems to be extant showing the name 
"California" is the Gutierrez map of 1562, reproduced in Miss 
Putnam's "California The Name," where it applied apparently 
to the southeastern point, that is, the point which was after- 
wards known as Cabo de la Porfia and is now known as Cape 
Pulmo ; and indeed, there is considerable evidence that this 
cape, or an island near there, was what was first called by this 
name. For instance, in the account of the Rodriguez Cabrillo 
expedition, July 2 they sighted "California." July 3 they anchored 
at the point of "California." From here they sailed to Port San 
Lucas in one day. Again on the 25th he says that they saw 
some trees, the first that they had seen since leaving the point 
of "California." It must not be supposed that he means by the 
"point of California" the point of the peninsula of California, 
but Point California, as we would call it now. Bernal Diaz 
de Castillo states in his narrative that "California" was a bay, 
and from his description it was obviously the bay between 
Cape Pulmo and Cape San Lucas, probably what was after- 
wards known as the Bay of San Jose. 

The next map that I have seen with the name is the 
Mercator map of 1569, where the southeastern point is called 
"California Alys Punta de Ballenas" ; and from this time up to the 
end of the century whenever the name "California" is found on 
the map it is applied to this point, although sometimes the point 
is called "Santa. Cruz." All this indicates great confusion in the 
minds of cartographers, probably produced by reading the dif- 
ferent published or unpublished accounts in which the same 
confusion is found. This statement on the Mercator map is a 
reflection of that made by Lopez de Gomara in his "Historia 
General de Indias," chapter 12, where he says, in the description 
of California, that [trans.] "from Miraflores to the Punta de 
Ballenas, which others call California, is 220 leagues." By 
Miraflores he meant some point near the mouth of the Colorado 
River, as shown on Castillo's map. So far as I know the 
southeastern point of California was not generally known as 
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Punta de Ballenas, although one map later than that of Merca- 
tor has that name applied to the same point. The name was 
sometimes applied, however, to what is now known as Cape 
San Lucas. It is probable that Lopez de Gomara had confused 
the two points, but the main thing is that he says that it was 
called by others "California ;" in this coinciding with other 
statements and with the few maps which attached that name 
to what is now known as Cape Pulmo. 

It is to be noted that all the early maps show California as 
a peninsula, with very few places named. As a matter of 
fact the earlier maps are better than the later ones inasmuch 
as on these the port of Santa Cruz is marked exactly where it 
should be, on the bay of La Paz, while on the later ones it 
does not appear at all or is transferred to one of the capes at 
the southern extremity. 

There is a preponderance of evidence to the effect that 
the name "California" was applied between 1840 and 1850, and 
even later, to this southeastern point. That it was once called 
an island can probably be explained by the fact that the point 
itself is a very bold one with hills rising to a considerable 
height just inland ; behind this to the west is a low valley, the 
land then rising to a still greater height west of this valley. 
Coming from the north or south, therefore, at a little distance 
the elevated ground to the east of the valley might appear to 
be an island. I can discover no proof whatever that at any 
time was the name "California" applied to the port in the bay 
of La Paz where Cortes took possession May 3, 1535. 

After having examined all the known documents bearing 
on these expeditions except the report of Palencia of the Ulloa 
expedition, and all the maps I can find bearing on the subject, 
I have reached the following conclusions : 

First, That the discoverer of California is unknown, and 
also the time of discovery ; but I think it probable that the 
discovery was actually made by Ximenez some time in the 
latter part of 1533 or early 1534. 

Second, That Ximenez probably discovered the point which 
was afterwards known as the Punto or Cabo de California and 
is now known as Cape Pulmo, and that the name California 
was first applied to this point or the adjacent region. From 
the fact that he found some pearls I first thought this theory 
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was unlikely, as I did not believe that pearls were found so 
far south, but I have since discovered in the accounts of Lower 
California written in the nineteenth century that it is distinctly 
stated that Cape Pulmo is actually the southern limit of the 
pearl oyster. 

Third, Lopez de Gomara to the contrary notwithstanding, 
I conclude that Ximenez was never in the bay of La Paz, or 
at least there is no other evidence for it. 

Fourth, That the bay of La Paz is actually where Cortes 
arrived, and on the shores of which he attempted to make a 
settlement. 

Fifth, That the time when the name "California" was first 
applied to anything on the peninsula is unknown, but that the 
word was certainly in use in 1552, and probably in 1542, assum- 
ing that the narrative of the Rodriguez Cabrillo expedition was 
written immediately after the return in 1543; and further, that 
if we can take this document to be strictly contemporary, that 
the word "California" on the Castillo map as found in Loren- 
zana may have been placed there by him in 1541 when the map 
was stated to have been made. I consider that the use of the 
name in the Ulloa narrative as found in Ramusio is highly 
suspicious, having probably been interpolated by Ramusio him- 
self when the account was translated, a short time before 1556. 

Sixth, We do not know by whom the name was given, 
nor for what reason. 

In attempting to reconcile the various conflicting state- 
ments I present the following theory as to the sequence of 
events during the discovery period : 

California was discovered probably in the early part of 
1534, by Ximenez, although there is some possibility that 
Becerra himself may have done so previously. Ximenez dis- 
covered the southeastern point now known as Cape Pulmo, and 
which he probably thought to be an island from the pecuHar 
configuration of the land. Here he was killed, and from here 
the survivors carried back a few pearls to the Sinaloa coast. 
He named the island, or the place, Santa Cruz, but for some 
time afterward this projection from the coast was supposed to 
be an island. 

When Cortes took possession of the country he made a 
settlement on the bay of La Paz which he called Santa Cruz, 
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and he even included under this name all the country from that 
point north. Either during this expedition or some time later, 
in order to distinguish his settlement from the santa Cruz at 
the southeastern point, the name of the latter was changed to 
California, and in this way the cape came to be called Cape 
California, or the Point of California. How much territory 
was included under this name it is impossible to say, but 
probably very little, as it was not the custom for individuals 
to give names to districts or pjovinces, but only to specific 
localities. The extension of the name to the peninsula seems 
to have been very gradual and not to have definitely taken 
place for over fifty years afterward ; and it is probable that this 
extension was made by European geographers. Indeed there 
is a possibility that the name California, itself, was applied by 
some cartographer as a name to replace the santa Cruz at the 
southeastern point to distinguish it from the Santa Cruz 
founded by Cortes himself, and that therefore such substitution 
took place either in Mexico City or Spain. 

The Derivation of the Name "California" as Applied to the 
Island or Peninsula So Called 

A number of theories have been advanced as to the origin 
of the name as applied to the peninsula so called. We are 
obliged to content ourselves with a theory only, inasmuch as 
we have no contemporary account of the name being given, 
and therefore still less for the reasons for giving it. 

The first author that I have found who discusses this 
question is Father Andres Burriel in the first pages of his 
Noticia de la California, that is the work usually known as 
Venegas. He rejects the supposition, which seems to have 
been the common one at that time, that the word was made 
up from two Latin words — "calida fornax". He remarks that 
the conquerors hardly had sufficient knowledge of Latin to 
manufacture a name from Latin words, and that even if they 
had they were not accustomed to give such names to their con- 
quests. He therefore considered that the name was born of 
some occasional circumstance such as the misunderstanding 
of some Indian words, and indeed this always remains a possi- 
bility until we have some definite information to the contrary. 
Nevertheless it is to be remembered in this connection that if 
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such were the origin it impHes a previous knowledge of the 
word "California," a knowledge which we can readily understand 
was very likely to have been current amongst educated Span- 
iards at the time of the discovery. 

This brings us to consider the second theory, namely, that 
the word was derived from the "California" of the Sergas de 
Esplandian, a romance of chivalry, popular in the days of the 
conquest. It is not at all likely that the California Indians had 
any name at all either for the peninsula or for the islands lying 
ofif the coast, but it is possible that the Spaniards, who knew 
nothing whatever of the language, might have misunderstood 
some expression of an Indian as indicating a proper name for 
a place which sounded sufificiently like California to immedi- 
ately suggest that name. 

George Ticknor in his History of Spanish Literature gives 
an account of both the Amadis de Gaula and the Sergas de 
Esplandian, and it is probably from this work that Edward 
Everett Hale obtained the idea that the word "California" had 
been transferred from this romance as a name for the peninsula 
which now bears that name. At any rate he propounded this 
very plausible theory in an article read before the American 
Antiquarian Association, April 30, 1862. Dr. Hale, however, 
was of the opinion that the name had been applied because of 
some connection between the story of the Amazons of the 
original island and the gold and precious stones supposed to 
have been found therein, and the fable current in Mexico of 
an island somewhere in the north inhabited only by women. 

The first edition of the Sergas is usually stated as having 
been issued in Seville in 1510, and the authorship is attributed 
to Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo, who many assert was also the 
real author of the Amadis de Gaula. As used in this romance 
the word "California" is applied to an island, of which Calafia 
was the queen, and of which the chief product seems to have 
been griffins, a nondescript animal with the head of a bird and 
the body of a lion. They evidently also had wings, as they 
were able to fly. The inhabitants of the island were black 
women, and their weapons were made of gold, which, together 
with precious stones, was abundant in the island, no other 
common or base metal being found. 

Ordoiiez de Montalvo is supposed to have written the 
Sergas shortly before 1500, and it has been suggested that the 
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incident of Calafia and her griffins did not appear in the work 
as first written, but was inserted because of some remark of 
Columbus in regard to an island which he had heard of inhab- 
ited only by women ; but this seems to be only a further specu- 
lation about a subject which is to a certain extent all specula- 
tion. It seems a little far fetched to drag in Columbus and a 
supposed island off the north coast of South America to explain 
a reference in a romance of chivalry, the action of which took 
place in the Levant. 

The facts are that prior to the discovery of California there 
were stories afloat in Mexico about an island called Ciguatan, 
which was supposed to be inhabitated only by women like the 
Amazons. This island was somewhere north of the land that 
had so far been discovered, and of course as explorations to the 
north were advanced the location of the island was also 
advanced. When the news was brought back to the mainland 
that some pearls had been found on what is now the peninsula 
of California, or some island off the coast, it was perhaps 
natural to connect this find with the story of the island inhab- 
ited by the Amazons who also were supposed to have had gold 
and precious stones, and in this way the name "California" came 
to be applied to the new discovery. 

As I said, this is a plausible theory and today is the almost 
universally accepted one. In fact it is almost assumed by some 
writers to be a fact and not a theory. It is true, of course, that 
there was no island either there or near the mainland of Sonora 
or Sinaloa inhabited only by women, still less was there any 
gold to be found on any such island, or griffins, and the sole 
point with which this theory agrees with the facts is in the 
discovery of some pearls. Whether this was sufficient in itself 
to suggest the use of the name must remain, for the present 
at least, a supposition, although from all the circumstances it 
seems to be a very reasonable one. 

A recent suggestion has been made by Ruth Putnam that 
the name was applied in derision" by someone connected with 
the Alarcon expedition, that is to say, in derision of the gran- 
diloquent schemes of Cortes. This explanation seems to be 
very far fetched, and not at all consonant with the methods 
of applying names to places by the Spaniards. Indeed, from 
whatever point we look at it, the application of this name can- 
not be reconciled with any of the known methods of naming 
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places adopted by the Spanish conquerors. I only recall one 
other possible example of the use of what might be called a 
fancy name, and that is not strictly an analogous case. Ponce 
de Leon named the peninsula opposite Cuba "Tierra Florida," 
and the name survives today as "Florida." This is a very 
unusual name, but it is not quite like the use of the word 
"California," as what he meant by the expression was "the land 
of flowers." It is sometimes suggested that the name Ama- 
zonas for the river is another example of an adaptation of a 
name from mythology, but this was not the name under which 
the Spaniards knew the river, as it was named by them the 
"Maraiion," and the Amazons were only supposed to live on it. 

There are two theories as to the origin of the word "Cali- 
fornia" as used in the Sergas de Esplandian. It seems that 
the word "Califerne" is to be found in the Chanson de Roland, 
where it is used in connection with Africa. This would indicate 
a possible derivation of the word from "caliph". According to 
the advocates of this theory, this word was imported from the 
Chanson de Roland into the Sergas de Esplandian, where it 
appears as "California," and the queen of the island, "Calafia," 
is therefore a female caliph. 

The other school, of which perhaps Dr. Davidson was the 
chief exponent, derives the word from the Greek roots — "kallos" 
— beauty, and "ornis" — a bird, the "f" being inserted for 
euphony. It is to be noted in support of Dr. Davidson's theory, 
that there are a number of words in the Sergas which bear a 
suspicious resemblance to each other and indicate that they 
have been formed qu the same plan, all having as a basis the 
word "kallos" — beauty. It must not be forgotten that the 
author of' the Sergas stated that the work was written in Greek. 

There seems to be no means of deciding which one of these 
theories is the correct one, and future writers will no doubt 
continue to accept the particular solution which is the most 
attractive to their own tastes. 

In the agony column of one of the San Francisco morning 
papers recently appeared a letter signed "Greek," in which it 
was stated that the word "California" was found in Homer, and 
that the word was a perfectly good Greek word, being made 
up of two Greek roots meaning "good" and "to bring," — that 
is to say, "bringing good things." The writer did not mention 
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in what part of Homer the word is found, so I leave it to 
some dihgent student to search in the many pages of Homer 
to find out exactly where it occurs. 

H. R. Wagner. 



